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THE NEMESIS. 


IN ELEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 

He holds him with his skinny hand; 

* There was a ship,’ quoth he. 
MasoR-GENERAL Sir ArtTHUR Bence Luioyp, 
K.C.B.—I introduce him in full panoply, for he 
would never have forgiven me the omission of any 
of his titles—was seated at his morning meal one 
raw and stormy day in December, in the little 
breakfast-parlour of his brother’s mansion, called 
Tanyrallt. 

Now, Tanyrallt means ‘under the cliff’? Al- 
though close to the sea-shore, the cliffs which 
shelter the mansion from the east winds are not 
now sea-cliffs, The house stands on the summit 
of a wooded mount, which slopes down nearly to 
the sea-level ; but a long range of sandy dunes and 
broken hillocks must be crossed ere you reach the 
fringe of the ever-sounding sea. The cliffs behind 
the house rise precipitously some hundred feet ; 
and from their summits stretches a broad tract of 
table-land, formed of not unkindly pastures and 
thin arable. 

Far beyond rise grimly the mountain heights of 
Brinoch, the great and small; and between there 
lies a wilderness of splintered rock, of dashing 
stream ; whilst here and there the deep black 
waters of the mountain tarns are set like magic 
mirrors in the hollows of the hills. 

Tanyrallt, facing to the south and west, and 
well sheltered from the north and east, is a very 
oasis of warmth, fertility, and cultivation. About 
it grow the rhododendron in great masses, the 
fuchsia as a shrub, the arbutus and myrtle, and 
the clustering vine. From the window of the 
breakfast-parlour are visible a wide stretch of 
ocean and sky, and the mountains of Caerleon, 

| trending far out into the sea. 

They would be visible, that is, on an ordinary 
| morning, for on this particular day there is nothing 
| to be seen but mist and vapour, and a howling gale 

| from the south-west is rattling the casements inter- 


chair closer to the fire, and then he swears, and 
recedes, as a fierce eddy, whirling from the cliffs 
above, drives a puff of black smoke into the room. 
He rings the bell fiercely, and then swears at him- 
self because he forgot his sick brother's irritated 
nerves, 

The general’s man, an old soldier by his bearing, 
answers the bell. 

‘ Parker, can nothing be done to stop this con- 
founded smoke ?’ 

Parker suggests a newspaper ; pins one up with 
a couple of forks to the chimney-piece, and master 
and man survey the device with complacent looks. 
But a heavier gust of wind drives smoke and 
flame, and newspaper, forks and all, flaring into 
the room, covering the breakfast-table with blacks, 
sullying the purity of the general’s erst spotless 
linen, and causing him to go into a paroxysm 
of speechless rage. But, hark! above the fierce 
roar of the wind there rises a louder roar, rattling 
the windows, shaking the cups and saucers on the 
breakfast-table, and, after a moment's pause of 
silence, rolling back in deep-toned echoes from the 
cliffs. 

‘Gad, it’s a gun !’ cried the general. 

Strange how that sound transformed the master 
and his man! The peevish discontent of the 
master’s eye, the easy sensualism of his mouth, 
gave place in an instant to the bright decision of 
command, the firm lines of warlike power. The 
man, from the smooth menial, stood forth the 
practised soldier, alert and self-possessed, the light 
of battle shining in his eye. Quick as the flash 
which preceded the roar of the gun did they 
suffer this warlike change, and then, once again, 
were simply the old gourmand at his breakfast, 
and the attentive sympathetic body-servant. 

‘Ship in distress—eh, Parker ?’ said the general. 
‘Get my coat and overalls ; 1 must go down to 
the beach.’ 

There entered then a long gray man, clad in 
black, who bowed reverently, and said: ‘ Master 
Arthur, the lord is dying fast: he would see you 
once more ere he departs.’ 


mittently. The general shudders as he draws his 
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stir up some of those hinds, who are guzzling ale 
in the kitchen, I fancy, and send them down to 
the beach ; and look up all the rope there is about 
the house, 1’ll see my brother, and then I’ll 
come down and take the command.’ 

The general followed his brother’s butler along 
many winding passages, till he entered an octagon 
room, the interior of a tower which formed one 
of the angles of the mansion. Three of the sides 
of this room were pierced with windows, affording 
a wide prospect over sea and land; two were 
covered by bookcases full of books ; and the other 
sides were occupied by fireplaces and two doors. 

Standing listlessly by the fire, looking into the 
blaze, stood a young man of about twenty-one 
years of age, short aud dark, broad-shouldered and 
narrow-flanked, with low forehead and sparkling 
beady eyes, short crisp hair, curling beard, an 
small moustache—a very model of a Celt, you 
would say, and in your mind’s eye could picture 
him, a breech-clout his panoply, in his war-paint 
of blue woad, leaping fiercely at the head of his 
tribe across the rich fields of Cheshire, intent on 
plunder and rapine. 

Llewellyn ap Jonverth ap Cadwyan Wyndham 
Jones Lloyd, known among his intimates as ‘ the 
Pict, in his family circle as Wyndham, turned 
round as his uncle entered, and scanned him 
keenly and eagerly. 

‘Father worse, I hear, Wyn,’ said the general, 
taking him kindly by the hand. 

Wyn nodded. ‘ Wants to see you, uncle ; mind 
quite gone ; talking all kinds of rubbish.’ 

Sir Arthur entered the bedroom. It was a 
long low room, with two windows looking to the 
north, and upon a bleak hill-side. It was the 
coldest, dreariest room in the house, but it had 
been from old times the nuptial chamber and 
chief bedroom of the Lloyds: there it was meet 
should be born the young heir, and there was it 
right that the old Seal should die. 

Dying he was. The practised eye of Sir Arthur, 
used to death in all its forms, realised in a moment 
that fact. The awful hue of death was in his 
brother’s face; his husky breath was rattling in 
his parched throat ; his yellow hands were clutching 
feebly at the bed-clothes, 

‘Poor old Jack!’ The general’s eyes were 
dimmed with an unaccustomed mist. He didn’t 
feel it very keenly, for long years had dulled his 
fraternal love; and wanderings over many lands, 
and joyous feasts and bloody frays, and many sins 
and much sorrow of his own, had blunted sensi- 
bilities, never perhaps very keen. Still, as his 
brother lay there, a child again in the grasp of 
the Great Master, he felt a tender sense of long 
forgotten days—of the evenings in the old hall, 
where the old lord had kept up feudal state; of 
the merry days they had hunted the hare on the 
Gwastad Caerinion, or over the flats of Dyffryn. 

Lady Jones Lloyd (he was only a baronet, this 
dying man, but to his people always a lord—lord 
of their lands and of their hearts), who, dressed in 
black velvet, as beseemed her state, covered with 
a fair linen apron, as beseemed her tender con- 
descension, had been seated by the big fire, reading 
aloud some of the Penitential Psalms, rose as he 
entered, and warned him with uplifted finger. 

But, as his brother stood by the bedside, the 
dying man recognised him, The vital power, 
which had almost resigned its functions, now, 


under the impulse of some emotion stronger than 
death, reasserted itself, driving back the gathering 
mist from the eyes, impelling the fluttering heart 
to take a few more beats of life. An old Welsh 
woman who stood by his bedside came eagerly for- 
ward, and, filling a glass with some restorative 
cordial, pressed it to the glazing lips of her lord, 
and he spoke: ‘My John, I want my John, John 


Amwylbach — speak to me one word of forgive- 
ness,’ 

‘Call your young master, said her Ladyship to 
the nurse. 

‘No; not him—not Llew: John I want. Speak 
to me, dear son of my youth, speak !’ 

A flash of light illumined the dying face, and 
the sullen roar of a gun seemed to answer his 
appeal. The flash of light came through the 
window and opened door of the Octagon Room, 
where Llewellyn stood ; and, through a rift in the 
vapour-masses, there was visible a stretch of raging 
sea, = a black mass drifting helplessly before the 
wind. 

‘ Arthur — don’t forget — John — forgive — Our 
Father—trespasses—amen.’ 

Sir Arthur turned his head away; he couldn't 
watch the last struggle of all: he tried to pray, 
but only the prayer of his childhood came into his 
mind—all that was left of it ; it was longer once, 
but, as one after another of his people had dropped 
away, it had come to this—nightly repeated at the 
soldier’s bedside : ‘Pray God bless my dear brother, 
and bring us both into his mercy, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake; amen.’ And when he turned his head again, 
he saw that he had been praying for the dead. 

Again the roar of a gun rolled through the 
mansion of Tanyrallt. It was the last signal from 
the fated ship. 


CHAPTER II.—A BRAVE VESSEL, WHICH HAD NO 
DOUBT SOME NOBLE CREATURES IN HER, 


‘I think we ’ve done all we can, Williams,’ said 
Sir Arthur to William Williams, the schoolmaster, | 


who stood beside him on the sea-shore. The tide 


was ebbing fast, and the great bulk of the stranded | 


ship was now visible, looming through the mist. 
‘Yes, indeed, Sir Arthur. Oh, pity those poor 


fellows didn’t wait for the ebb ; why, they might 


have walked out dryshod.’ 


‘They couldn’t tell that, Williams. The master | 


thought he was right in taking to the boats; and 
it was he who was answerable for ship, crew, and 
cargo, and not we.’ 

‘No, indeed, Sir Arthur. But wasn’t it wonder- 
ful that all those great strong men should be lost, 
and those two poor delicate children washed ashore 
alive ?” 

‘The strong men, Williams, struggled for their 
lives, and the sea overcame them: the children, 
like a bale of goods, were washed ashore.’ 

‘Deed, that’s very good, said Williams. ‘ Fair 


play for you, general ; I shall make that into an | 


Enylyn for our Eisteddfod.—But wasn’t he a kind 
good man who tied those life-buoys to the little 
children, and never thought of himself ?’ 

‘He was a brave fellow, Williams,’ said the 
general, taking off his hat. 

‘Don’t you think it was likely it was the chil- 
dren’s father: you know what it says in the Bible, 
general : “ Like as a father pitieth his children ?”’ 

‘Very likely, said the general, turning away. 
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‘Wouldn’t you like to see the poor little things?’ 
said Williams. ‘They ’re at my cottage. 

Williams led the way to his cottage. It formed 

rt of the school buildings, which stood on a 
waste piece of land by the sandy dunes. On either 
side was a school-room, and in the centre the 
master’s house ; the windows of it looked over the 
ocean, and, when the tide was high and a sea 
running, the spray would dash in showers against 
its walls. In the chief room of the cottage, on a 
hastily aan bed, the two children were 
sleeping, a boy and girl ; the boy apparently about 
eleven years old, the girl a year or two younger. 
Ann Williams, the schoolmaster’s wife, sat by the 


| bedside, one of her hands prisoned in the grasp of 
| the sleeping girl: she made a gesture of silence. 


‘Poor little things!’ said Sir Arthur, turning 
away : ‘dark enough to be foreigners, and yet I’d 
almost swear they were young Cymry.’ 

‘No, indeed, Sir Arthur ; what little they could 
speak was all gibberish.’ 

‘Then it wasn’t far off good Welsh, I ll swear,’ 
said the general, his moustache lifting for a moment, 
and shewing the gleam of firm white teeth. 

‘Oh, Sir Arthur, and you a good Cymro ; “deed, 
you shouldn’t.—But come this way, and see the 

ies ; ‘deed, it’s a pity to see them all—fine, 
strong, clever men.’ 

They went into a school-room, which had long 
been disused, one room having been found suffi- 
cient for the training of the youth of Aber. 
Williams threw off the tarpaulin which covered the 
bodies, and Sir Arthur cast a careless look over 
them. He’d seen many a row of stout fellows in 
his day laid out for a rough burial in a hastily dug 
trench—men of his own, who had fought his guns, 
and died to save them from the enemy: it wasn’t 
likely that a few bodies of unknown seamen would 
move him. But, as his eye rested on the last of 
the row, he started, and hurried up to the corpse. 
It was dressed in a richly braided frock-coat, which 
yet was not, the general’s military eye told him, 
the undress uniform of any English regiment. A 
ring glittered on the dead hand, which was 
stretched out by the side of the body. Sir Arthur 
took the hand in his, and looked at the ring. 

‘Good Heavens, it’s my nephew John !’ 

‘Great Heaven! it is indeed,’ said Williams, staring 
blankly at the corpse. ‘ Fool that I was not to see 
it before! Oh, Jack Amwylbach,’ cried the old 
schoolmaster, going down on his knees by the body, 
‘is it so you come back to your old master.— Deed, 
I taught him navigation, general, and the use of 
the globes, and how to tie a fly, and I’ve carried 
him on my back many a time from here to Tany- 
rallt, and this is the end of it! O Jack, Jack, why 
didn’t I know that you were so near, after all your 
troubles ; ‘deed, I’d have brought you out, or we’d 
have died together, Jack bach!’ 

‘His troubles are over now,’ said the general 
gently ; and then, in his stiffest and most military 
tone, he called out: ‘Williams! have bearers in, 
and let the body be taken to the hall; and see that 
it is treated wit all due respect, for it is the body 
of Sir John Lloyd’ 

As Siv Arthur walked away, he struck with his 
foot a seaman’s cap which had fallen from one of 

the bodies, It bore round its band a ribbon, which 
had inscribed on it, in white letters, the name 
of the ship ; and he read thereon, ‘'The Nemesis.’ 

‘My dear Wyndham,’ cried Lady Lloyd, sailing 


into the Octagon Room, wherein her son was 
still on guard—‘a most extraordinary outrage ! 
There are some pa in the kitchen, who have 
brought a dead body with them, and they persist 
that the general had ordered them to bring it here 
—into this house of mourning,’ 

‘I'll go and see what they mean. A mistake, I 
should think. Do you stay here, mother.’ 

Soon after, Wyndham returned; he looked 
agitated. Sir Arthur was with him. 

‘My dear Lady Lloyd, said the general, ‘I’m 
sincerely sorry to have distressed you in any way ; 
but when I tell you that the body which the men 
have just brought here is that of my poor brother’s 
eldest son John, by a most marvellous dispensation, 
wrecked and drowned this very day, you'll see at 
once that this house is the only proper resting- 
place for the body of the sixth baronet of Tany- 
rallt; for such he was, though for only a few 
minutes.’ 

The general, unused to making so long a speech, 
here paused for breath, and Lady Lloyd interposed 
vehemently : ‘Sir Arthur, John Lloyd died two- 
and-twenty years ago: this is some imposture.’ 

‘ Madam,’ said the general in a flame, ‘ did not I 
tell you it was the body of my nephew John, and 
you speak of imposture !’ 

‘Yes, imposture, Sir Arthur! Was it not fully 
understood, when I married Sir John, that his 
eldest son—who, I am told, was an abandoned 
and disgraceful youth—was really and absolutely 
dead? Should I have consented to such an alli- 
ance, had there been an heir surviving? Would 
my money have been applied to Seailiag the 
heavily encumbered estates of my late husband, 
had it been possible that they should go to any 
other than my own children? Sir Arthur, to sup- 
pose John Lloyd not to have died years ago, is to 
suppose that there has been deceit and imposture 
somewhere ; and rather than impute it to my dear 
husband lying there’ 

‘Mother,’ said Wyndham interposing, ‘I’ve 
seen the body, and I’ve every reason to think that 
it is my brother John’s. My uncle recognises him ; 
Williams, the schoolmaster, knows him. What- 
ever poor John’s. faults may have been, he has 
amply atoned for them. His body shall lie side by 
side with my late father’s—in fact, I’ve given orders 
to that effect.’ 

As he spoke, the tramp of men was heard in the 
long corridor. The gray-headed butler opened the 
door, and the men entered, bearing the body on a 
bier, covered with blankets, the sharp outlines of 
death shewing through their folds. As they placed 
their burden on the bed, and removed the covering 
on the face of the corpse, there ran a low murmur 
from mouth to mouth: * Dear, dear, isn’t it a sor- 
rowful sight?) And so much alike, only the old 
lord looks the younger.’ 

As they left the room, some of the weather- 
beaten faces wet with tears, Wyndham came for- 
ward and shook them each by the hand. 

‘Much thanks, friend,’ said he in the vernacular. 
It was all the Welsh he knew, but it served his 
turn. The faces of the men glowed with delight; 
and when he told the butler to see that they had 
plenty of good ale, they were ready to lay down 
their lives for the young lord. 

‘Wyndham, are you mad?’ said his mother, 
when they were once more alone. 

‘No, mother ; remarkably sane.’ 
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‘Then why did you recognise this imposture ?’ ‘Mother, I can’t rummage about a dead man’s 
‘First, mother, it is no imposture ; the proofs | clothes.’ 

are too strong. Did he want anything from us, it} ‘Give them to me, child’ 
would be another matter; but, as it is, the proof of | She spread them out with quick deft fingers on 


his death will come in very handily.’ the floor, passing her hand rapidly over each article 
‘Foolish boy, the children ’—— of apparel. When she came to the braided coat, 
‘Children, mother; there can be none; or if| her hand encountered a hard substance. She held 
there were, they would be drowned with him.’ up the coat. 
‘But they’re not drowned, Wyndham ; they’re| ‘Wyndham, there’s something sewn into the 
saved+two of them—at Williams’ cottage.’ lining. Quick, child, a knife !’ 


‘Good heavens! I’d no idea of that’ Wynd-| A few threads severed, a pocket-book dropped 
ham sank into a chair, pale and breathless. out—a Russia leather book—warped and stained 
Was it possible that his kingdom was to be | by salt water, clasped by a small gilt lock. 
wrested from him—that kingdom to which he had} Just as the two were looking at each other, 
looked forward almost from earliest consciousness? | wondering as to the contents of this fatal casket, 
And that gone, what was there left for him? I| the old butler, Griffiths, knocked at the door. 
have said that, looking at him, you might imagine} ‘If you please, Sir Wyndham, young Jones, the 
him a naked Briton, intent on raid and rapine. | officer, wishes to speak with you. 
But it was not thus that he stood in his own| ‘Tell him to wait, Griffiths—Mother, let us 
regards. Plus his clothes, you have him thus—| finish our work ; let this hateful room be the only 
Lieutenant and Captain in Her Majesty’s Foot | witness of our deeds.” He took the poker, and 
Guards ; distinguished sportsman at Coverside in | knocked the little gilt lock to bits. 
Leicestershire ; well known and thought of at New-| ‘ Bill of lading of the good ship Nemesis; 
market ; patron of two livings; future legislator | memorandum of insurance policies ; list of English 
for the empire ; chief of the equestrian order of the | deposits—Ah, see, mother! in an inner pocket.’ 
Red Hand—very far removed from the naked Celt dy Lloyd looked over her son’s shoulder, and 
this our friend. And yet he, the product of our | read : ‘I certify that I solemnised marriage, accord- 
advanced civilisation, choicest fruit of recognised | ing to the rites of the Anglican Church, between 
systems of culture, did not clash much with the John, son of John Lloyd, Bart. of Tanyrallt, North 
ideal I have of him. Every whit as rapacious as | Wales, and Tara Bye. James Dowse, 
he of old; as greedy of the things he called his Chaplain to the Forces.’ 
rights ; as careless of the rights of others ; as self- 
ish in his life of simulated activity as his proto-| It was but a scrap of paper, the torn fly-leaf of 
type in the real work of his ; as cruel to his foes, | a book. 
but to his friends, ah! not so kind, for he of old ‘ Wyndham, thank God it was an irregular mar- 
would sometimes spare the faces of his people riage.’ 
ground overmuch ; But this new man would have! ‘Um; I don’t know that, mother; I think it 
sold them to the highest bidder, did the laws per- | would be held good.’ 
mit. Such as he is, this chieftain of ours, do| ‘Then let the evidence of it perish ;’ and she 
you think he will resign his kingdom without a| snatched the paper from her son’s hands, and 
struggle? Will he give up all he holds dear in life | threw it on the blazing fire. The damp paper 
for an abstract love of legality ? j crackled and curled in the flame; but as they 
‘We know nothing of these children ; they are | looked, it rose in the quick draught of smoke and 
not his,’ he said at length. air, disappearing unburned up the chimney. 
‘Wyndham, don’t deceive yourself; these chil- Wyndham looked at his mother, who was staring 
dren are surely his—that impostor’s, whom you | at the fireplace in blank dismay, and then threw 
have recognised. | himself back in his chair, laughing heartily. 
‘Mistress!’ said a voice from the door of the| _ ‘ Interposition of Providence, eh, mother? Come, 
state-chamber. Lady Lloyd started, and turned. | old lady, don’t worry yourself about this lively 
The intruder was the old nurse who had sat by | piece of paper. That which I have, I will hold. 
the bedside of the dying chief; she who was now | Gare qui me touche.—Now for Jones the officer.’ 
adjusting the last sad toilet of the dead. ‘Mistress!| Jones the officer was kicking his heels in the 
what shall I do with the clothes of the young| hall. The respect due to the crown forbade his 
captain 1’ | being shewn into the kitchen; but Griffiths 
‘ Bring them here, Gwen,’ said Wyndham hastily, | couldn’t forget that Jones was only the son of the 
struck by a sudden thought. . “| Pandy,* and that therefore the chief apartments 
She brought them in a bundle, and Jaid them in | of the house were far too good for him. 
the room. ‘Well, Jones, what is it?) Some warrant to be 
‘Stop, Gwen; did you find anything in the! signed?’ 
pockets : any money, any papers ?’ ; ‘No, sir. Begging your pardon for disturbing 
‘ Dim arian ; dim paper ; dim byd,* said the old | you on such a day, but I hear that one of the 
woman. bodies cast on the shore to-day has been brought 
‘You're welcome to the money, if there was | here, and I called to remind you that any property 
any ; but papers, Gwen, papers?’ found upon the body should be handed over to the 
She shook her head. ‘Dim paper’ officers of the crown.’ 
Wyndham closed the door after her, gently ‘ Dear me! the crown has a very vigilant servant. 
locked it, and taking up the bundle of clothes, held But, in a word, Jones, the crown has no rights on 
them out at arm’s length in disgust. my \ands. Flotsam and jetsam, wreck and trea- 


ax foc a * That is, of the farmer living at the ‘ Pandy ’—site of 
No money; no paper; nothing in the world. a fulling-mill of old, 
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sure, are all mine, Mr Officer; please to inform 
your masters to that effect.’ 

‘Well, indeed, I shall have to report this to 
the collector. You don’t deny having the posses- 
sion of the body and its belongings ?” 

‘I deny and affirm nothing. 1’d only have you 
know that I am the lord here, and am not auswer- 
able for my doings te anybody.’ 

‘Well, indeed, the collector will have to see to 
this. Well, good-day, Sir Wyndham, 

Wyndham gave him a contemptuous stare in 
reply to his greeting, and let him find his way out 
of the house as he could. 


CHAPTER III. 


Giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too much. 

A twittering of swallows—who does not love 
the sound, telling of the grim winter past, of the 
tender breath of spring! Let them build under 
your eaves, the graceful house-loving birds. Their 
oe are as dear to them as yours to you, O 
respectable ratepayer ! 

Spoiled your new hat, eh? Then carry an old 
umbrella. Dirty your white steps? Let Hannah, 
the housemaid, clean them ; ‘twill do that fat damsel 
good, a little wholesome outdoor exercise. 

The swallows had built for ages under the eaves 
of Tanyrallt. In that warm nook they lived and 
throve, and nursed their young brvod all the 
summer through ; and as they gathered for their 
autumn flight, they would flock round the old roof- 
tree of Tanyrallt, twittering a pleasant blessing on 
its kindly lords. 

They mostly hold to their old homes, these 
swallows ; and when a young couple start in life, 
they must rear their own dwelling, lining it with 
down from their own breasts, before the elders of 
the tribe will give them the nuptial benediction. 

On this especial spring, sundry newly mated 
pairs were busy under the eaves, and levying con- 
tributions on all sides: bits from the straw-yard, 
moss from the old oaks in the avenue, unconsidered 
trifles from the gutters; amongst other things, 
found with much gratulatory chirping, and carried 
carefully between the loving pair, an old, tattered, 
yellow paper. It formed a famous shaft to the 
vaulting of the swallows’ roof. Two hours’ labour 
was saved them by that fortunate find ; and that 
very night, they slept beneath their own roof- 
tree these young swallows—the south-west wind 
and the murmuring surges singing their epitha- 
lamium. 

But for the swallows, Tanyrallt is almost deserted. 
Young Sir Wyndham is with his regiment at 
Windsor ; Lady Lloyd is at her town dower-house, 
Mount Street, Grosvenor Square ; old Gwen, and 
the gardener and his wife, are taking care of the 
house. Williams, the schoolmaster, and his young 


vehemence, and again curiously lethargic. He 
learned quickly English and Welsh. He was ve 
fond of his guardian, but impatient of all contoal, 
and imperious as a young prince. His name, he 
said, was Hamet ; but good Williams thought this 
a heathen name, and changed it into Hamlet. 
Before leaving Tanyrallt, young Sir Wyndham 
had told the schoolmaster that he would be answer- 
able for the maintenance of these children, and had 
desired him to give them the surname of Wyndham. 
He had also hinted to Williams that he believed 
they were the illegitimate children of his brother ; 
but he charged the schoolmaster strongly not to 
reveal the secret of their birth, thinking that it 
would be better their origin should be hid in 
mystery rather than they should be known as the 
olispring of a base connection with a heathen 
woman, All this the innocent Williams, impressed 
with the generosity and thoughtful kindness of his 
chief, made up his mind religiously to observe. 

Hamlet and his sister Mona were now frequent 
visitors at the house of Dr Wynn. You must not 
imagine that this Wynn is a mere village surgeon. 
Not only is he a descendant from one of the royal 
tribes of Wales—all Welshmen are that—but is 
actually in possession of the seat of the ancient 
Prince Madog, and can shew a very considerable 
antiquity of lineal descent. As for his neigh- 
bours, the family of Tanyrallt, he looks upon them 
as mere interlopers. Not that he can deny the 
antiquity of their race, but he regards them as having 
lost caste by intermarriage with the Sassenach. 
The Wynns, indeed, had never condescended to 
marry the daughters of rich tradesmen. Truth com- 
pels me to add that of late years they had some- 
times allied themselves with the daughters of poor 
ones. Consequently, whilst the lands of the Lloyds 
had increased in extent, swallowing up their neigh- 
bours’ estates, the possessions of their old enemies, 
the Wynns, had dwindled down to the gray stone 
house by the river, shaded by ancestral oaks, and 
a few barren acres of mountain pasture. The 
doctor’s practice, however, was his best farm. For 
some twenty miles on each side of him his sway 
extended. His gig and gray mare, night and day, 
were to be met, sometimes on the mountain track, 
where the solid Roman causeway was the only 
sure passage among treacherous bogs ; sometimes 
on the turnpike, rotten as trustees could leave it, 
flimsy as our modern work ; sometimes along the 
steep hill-side, wherever horse could find firm foot- 
hold, or wheel a tuft to turn upon—there, day or 
night, you might meet the gray mare, gig, and 
Dr Wynn. 

You would not find better, purer, or nicer- 
looking girls within a radius of a hundred miles 
from the Wrekin, than the daughters of Wynn 
| the doctor. The drawing-room at Brynaven, from 
which you had a glimpse of a reach of the river 
between the trees, and of the glittering sea beyond, 


charge are on the river every spare hour; some- 


sometimes down on the tlat, where salt and fresh 
water meet. When they fished the lower waters, 
they always finished their day at the house of 
William Wynn, ‘the doctor’? There was always 
ready a tankard of good ale for the schoolmaster ; 
and there the young girls of the house would 
tempt the waif of the sea to a game of chess, in 
which he was for his age a wonderful proficient. 

He was a strange wayward lad, full of fire and 


times away up the higher course of the stream, | 


was a pleasant refuge from dulness and gloom. 
Any number of girls from six to sixteen, merry, 
good-tempered, and fond of each other, even when 
/no guests were present, made the house gay and 
bright with life. Hamlet and Mona, caught up 
| amongst these fair girls, were soon taught the 
| words and ways of Anglo-Celtic life. : ' 
| Pleasant as are the hill-sides of wild Wales this 
| brisk spring-tide, to the eye of Sir Arthur Lloyd, 
ja view of Pall Mall from the bow-window of his 
| club is infinitely pleasanter. He is dividing his 
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attention among his coffee, his Times, and his 
cutlet. All the shadows of the sorrow and doubt 
which had hung about him in the weird mansion 
of Tanyrallt had vanished into thin air, dissolved 
in the bright sunshine of Pall Mall. When he 
looks up from his newspaper, he is surprised to 
find the eyes of his nephew, who is standing on 
the hearth-rug by the fire, fixed steadily upon him. 

‘Why, Wyn, what brings you out so early? 
Are you for the Bible Society’s morning meeting 
at Exeter Hall?’ 

‘No. Duty, infernal duty! What an awful 
nuisance it is being quartered at Windsor! I 
assure you, uncle, I spend half my life at the 
Paddington Station.’ 

‘Wouldn’t it be possible to stop down there 
altogether ?’ suggested the general. 

‘What! Stop at Windsor? It’s bad enough 
when the court’s there, but now! And what good 
we are down there, keeping guard on the beastly 
old castle, which won't run away, I daresay, it’s 
more than I can fathom.’ 

‘I can’t see the good of you anywhere, for my 
part,’ said the old general, chuckling at his joke. 

‘Come now, uncle ; don’t be so deucedly severe. 
I say, you know some of these radical fellows: do 
suggest to them they might save a few fivers, by 
keeping the household troops in London altogether : 
it would be done then, like a shot. Do; there’sa 
good old fellow’ 

*I’d recommend them to suppress you altogether, 
and transfer your functions to the police.’ 

‘You ’re a brutal, savage old gunner, uncle; but 
I’ve really got something particular to say to you, 
and I’ve only got five minutes to say itin. You 
were speaking to me a few days ago about those 
children at Aber, and you said that it had occurred 
to you that it was very possible that they were 
my brother John’s.’ 

‘ Precisely so, my dear boy.’ 

‘Well, at that time I naturally felt a good deal 
put out of the way; but I’ve thought it over 
since, and I ’ve spoken to our lawyers about it, 
and I’ve come to a conclusion on the matter. Now, 
you know that my late brother, what with the 
insurance policies on the cargo of cotton, and 
sundry deposits, would be worth twenty thou— 
say 

‘ How much ?’ interposed the general. 

‘Twenty thou.’ 

‘Thousands, you mean, eh? I’m not so con- 
stantly in the habit of meeting with a thousand 
pounds, that I’m obliged to cut its name short.’ 

‘Uncle, you’re positively sparkling this morn- 
ing. Well, old Bluett—Bluett and Sadgrove, you 
know; they do your business too, don’t they /— 
old Bluett says this is the way to fix it. I’m to 
administer to my brother’s estate, I think he said 
—horrid — Bluett is, by the way—and then 
the court will summon everybody concerned, and 
look into the matter; and if they say that I’m my 
brother's heir, why, I shall take what the law 
gives me; and if they say I’m not, well, I’m off 


Yes, the general didn’t see but what that was 
fair enough. 
‘Well, now, I only want to put you on your 


guard: you'll have a citation, probably, to attend 
the Probate Court. You see this court is a sort of | 
double-barrelled one—one side Probate, one side 
Divorce. Now, I thought if a citation were served 


upon you without warning, you’d fancy it was for 
the naughty side of the house, and perhaps die of 
the fright.—Good-bye, uncle.’ 

‘Impudent young scoundrel !’ growled the gene- 
ral: ‘these young fellows have no reverence for 
anything human or divine’ 

When the general came to think the matter 
over, he didn’t feel quite so sure that the proposed 
arrangement was a satisfactory one. The dying 
words of his brother seemed to hang about him; 
he felt as though a sort of trust had been confided 
to him. Had he fulfilled it? His uneasiness took 
him to the office of Bluett and Sadgrove. Bluett 
reassured him. 

‘My dear general, these family matters are 
always best left to your legal advisers. The best- 
meant interference from unprofessional people only 
muddles matters. We know all the circumstances 
of the case ; we shall inform the court, and abide 
by its directions. The costs will be trifling, the 
delay short. Law satisfied, charity may step in; 
and I’m sure our young client will deal most 
liberally with any claims there may be on his 
charitable feelings. We often have the arrange- 
ment of such painful matters. Leave it to us.’ 

To Bluett and Sadgrove the matter was finally 
left, and with them it remained for very many 
months. A year elapsed before the general heard 
anything more of the business, and then he had a 
note from the lawyers, informing him that his 
share of his late nephew's estate amounted to ten 
thousand pounds, he and his nephew, Sir Wynd- 
ham, having proved to be the only next of kin. 

The general was divided between two feelings: 
one of delight, that he was now lifted above the 
cares of a narrow income, a major-general’s half- 
pay being no great matter; the other feeling, a 
vague discomfort, a sense that he was usurping the 
heritage of the orphan. He spoke to his nephew, 
and told him his doubts. 

‘My dear uncle, I’m going to settle fifty pounds 
a year on the two children, on the chance that 
they’re something to our family. You settle 
another fifty, and that will square the matter, 

‘ A hundred a year for the two! Why, Wyn, if 
the youngster were John’s lawful son, he should 
have ten thousand a year.’ 

‘ Look here, uncle; on the most favourable caleu- 
lation, it’s a hundred to one against his being 
John’s lawful son, isn’t it ?’ 

‘Perhaps it is. You know more about odds 
than I do.’ 

‘Well, now, what’s the hundredth chance of 
ten thousand a year worth ?’ 

‘Pon my word, I can’t say; my mathematics 
have gone altogether,’ 

‘Well, it’s as clear as mud. Divide ten thou 
by a hundred ; product, a hundred. In fact, we’re 
giving the youngster just what his chance is worth : 
hedging for him on very favourable terms.’ 

‘{ wish Icould see it as clearly as you do, 
Wyn; but my old head’s getting muddled. I 
think, too, that if I settle—as I shall do, and I 
shall make the youngsters my heirs—if I settle 
fifty pounds a year, you ought to do something 
more, 

‘My dear Sir Arthur, you don’t know the calls 
there are upon me. I’m as poor as Job, Why, 
my mother draws twelve hundred a year out of the 
estate. Perhaps when that charge is knocked off, 
I might do something more.’ 
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living with the old schoolmaster. 


their lessons. Hamlet reads daily with the rector 
of the adjoining parish, one of those occasional 
wonders, a learned Welsh parson ; a great classic 
and mathematician, who is wearing his soul away 


wave of debt and poverty, and the invincible 
barrier of a proud and offended bishop. 

The schoolmaster has written to his patron and 
chief, Sir Wyndham Lloyd, for instructions as to 
the future destiny of the boy. 

‘He must go to Jesus, and be a parson, was the 
curt reply, written on the back of Williams’ letter. 
To which Williams humbly rejoined, ‘that Sir 
Arthur’s wish would be very hard to carry out ; for 
that as for being a parson, the boy wanted to 
be a soldier, and go to India’ 

Sir Wyndham’s reply was this: ‘ Young Wynd- 
ham must go to Jesus College, Cambridge, in due 
time, where I can get him a scholarship. If he 
works decently hard, he will be made for life. As 
for being a soldier, all rubbish !’ 


ON THE DRESSER. 


Ten years ago, a French architect and antiquary 
commenced the publication of an archeological work 
of considerable domestic interest, termed a Diction- 
naire Raisonné du Mobilier Frangais de Vépoque 
Carlovingienne &@ la Renaissance. As may be 
guessed from the title, it is an artistic and histori- 
cal account of domestic furniture and utensils, 
arranged alphabetically. It is not yet finished ; a 
part, or fascicule, occasionally appearing at irregular 
and distant intervals; but enough is issued to 
shew that the author, M. Viollet le Duc, has made 
much laborious search among illuminated manu- 
scripts in the treasuries of ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, and in private and public museums, and 
succeeded in producing an array of curious informa- 
tion, not only about ancient furniture and utensils 
the use of which is now discontinued, but about 
many of the objects we still employ. Most of our 
household gods prove to have noble or gentle 
descent, and to be very superior to the ordinary 
articles we take them to be. We might expect, 
perhaps, that plates and dishes would have a long 
and poetical history, because we are told when 
Jael invited Sisera into her tent, ‘she brought 
forth butter in a lordly dish, which statement 
implies beauty and richness, as well as antiquity ; 
but few persons are aware that the humble kitchen 
dresser upon which such utensils are generally 
placed, once stood in the presence-chamber of 
princes, adorned with their choicest gold and 
silver plate, much of which sparkled with precious 
stones. We will look at the dresser from a French 
archeological point of view. 
In medieval days, this piece of furniture was 
called a dressoir. The number of -stages or shelves 
it possessed was fixed by etiquette. Nobles of a 
certain rank were entitled to dressoirs of three 
dégrés; those below this standard dared only use 


All this time the children at Aber have been | privilege of displaying their goldsmith’s work, 
l The doctor's | crystals, and rare ceramic ware upon dressoirs of 
girls have an English governess, and Mona shares | fiye stages in height. There were, indeed, dressoirs 
in the kitchen in those days as well as in the 
dining-hall and private chamber ; but these were 
destined only to receive the dishes that were ready 
among the hills, hemmed in between the advancing | to be set upon the banquet-table in an orderly 
manner. In dining-halls, or salles des festins, the 
dressoir was, like that in the private apartment of 
a noble or his lady, furnished with a high dorsal, 
which not unfrequently terminated in an orna- 
mental canopy; the shelves were covered with 
narrow linen cloths, with fringed and embroidered 


ends made for the purpose; and on them was 
displayed the wealth of the house, in the form of 
vessels of gold and silver, enriched with all the 
artistic cunning of the goldsmiths of the day. 
Aliénor de Poictiers has left us an account of the 
dressoir of Isabelle de Bourbon, wife of Charles 
le Téméraire. It was furnished with four hand- 
some stages, covered with napery, on which were 
ranged vessels of crystal, garnished with gold and 
precious stones, and others of the finest gold, 
amongst which were three jewelled drageoirs. Two 
large silver candlesticks also stood upon it; and 
close by was a small table, on which were placed 
cups and ewers, for the convenience of giving wine 
to those who came to see Madame, after they had 
partaken of the dragées, or sweetmeats, contained 
in the drageoirs mentioned. On the occasion of 
the birth of an infant, it was a matter of etiquette 
for a lady of rank to keep her chamber for fifteen 
days, when she decorated it with all the treasure, 
in the way of rich stuffs and gold and silver work, 
at her command ; and it was the birth of Marie 
de Bourgoyne that called forth the display recorded 
by Aliénor de Poictiers. In the chambre de parade, 
which preceded that of Madame, stood a larger 
dressoir, charged with flagons, cups, and other 
vessels of silver gilt, with more drageoirs. Doubt- 
less, it was a source of gratification to Isabelle to 
reflect that the tiny princess that lay upon her 
arm so calmly unconscious of the splendours 
around, was entitled to five degrés to her dressoir, . 
as the daughter of Charles. A countess was 
obliged to be content with three; the wife of a 
chevalier banneret might chafe if she pleased, but 
dare not set up more than two. M. Le Due’s 
researches shew that the dressoir was not in use 
before the fourteenth century. 1t was the invention 
of luxury for the display of treasure ; and in the 
old feudal times luxury was unknown. Where 
there was wealth, it was expended in building 
strongholds, and equipping and maintaining num- 
bers of armed men. It was the House of Burgundy 
that inaugurated the parade of riches; and it 
appears to have been in rivalry with these princes 
that the court of France began to make display of 
Corfévrerie de table and other splendours. 

The drageoir mentioned as standing on the 
dressoir was always kept full of confections, ready 
to offer to every guest on his arrival, and again at 


two shelves. The queens of France enjoyed the 


his departure. It was generally of the form of a 
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large covered cup, furnished with a handsome 
ornamented stem and foot, standing on a small 
oblong tray, to which handles were affixed, for the 
convenience of handing it about. The space on 
the tray on one side of the drageoir was occupied 
by the spoons that were necessary for partaking 
of the sweets, and that on the other side served as 
a place of deposit for the cover. The crown of this 
was sometimes made with an ornamental rim, so 
that when laid upon the tray upside down, it stood 
firmly, and formed a rae ye e for the serviettes, 
on which the guest wiped his fingers after their 
contact with the confections. The materials of 
which they were made were various ; but those of 
which we find most frequent mention in old 
writings are of silver-gilt or gold, and ornamented 
with gems and enamels. The inventory of the 
vessels of Charles V. mentions, besides silver 
drageoirs, eight of fine gold, and forty-five of gold 
set with precious stones and pearls. In the house- 
hold of the Dukes of Burgundy, there were two 
espiciers and two assistants, in whose care were all 
the spices, sucreries, and confections. These were 
the days when every person of rank took the 
precaution to have his food tasted by a less im- 
portant individual, for fear of poison ; and we see 
in the account of the Estat de la Maison de Charles 
le Hardy, by Olivier de la Marche, that the espicier 
brought the drageoir to the prince, when the first 
chamberlain took it from his hand, and saw that 
he tasted the contents ; and when the prince had 
partaken from it, he gave it to the chamberlain, 
who returned it to the espicier. 

On the dresser, too, in the intervals when it was 
not in use, stood the nef. This was a small, 
portable receptacle for forks, spoons, napkins, con- 
diments, and spices, in the form of a ship, 
furnished with a lock and key. It was placed on 
the banquet-table before the seigneur, and from 
it he could help himself to any of the small objects 
required at a repast. They were made both in 
silver and gold. The form of the ship was main- 
tained throughout, the crew was represented, and 
the sails and cordage made in silk. Over the sides 
and stern of the vessel hung banners charged with 
the heraldic devices of the owner, wrought in 
enamel ; and it was generally these banners that 
formed the doors of the little cabinets within, or 
the fronts of the little drawers that pulled out. 
Like the custom of tasting, these fantastic objects 
owed their origin to the dread of poison. There 
was quite a panic in the reign of Louis XIV., 
when every sudden or unaccountable death was 
set down to poison. The use of them survived the 
fear that gave rise to them, for they were placed 
upon the tables of the French sovereigns down to 
the eighteenth century; and we still have a 
vestige of the old care in our tea-caddies, The 
French seigneurs kept their wine likewise under 
lock and key, in small ornamental barrels upon 
the dressoir. 

The baril was made either of choice wood, orna- 
mented with silver or silver-gilt, or of ivory, or of 
silver. Some were destined for wine, others for 
mustard, sauces, and condiments. In the Comptes 
Royaus there is a charge from Guillaume Arode, 
goldsmith, for a silver barrel for mustard for the 
king ; and mention of two silver barrels for sauces, 
furnished with keys. Those intended for wine 
were sometimes placed on a support upon a tray, 
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so that a goblet could be conveniently placed under 
the tap and filled. It must be borne in mind that 
flagons containing drinks were never placed upon 
the table before the sixteenth century. At a ban- 
quet, a medieval guest gave his empty goblet to a 
page, who brought it back again to him filled. In 
more primitive times, the barrel was placed upon 
the ground ; as manners improved in refinement, 
it was raised to the dressoir, crédence, or buffet ; 
and before it was superseded by the bottle, it was 
made of rare materials, and lifted upon supports 
high enough to admit of a goblet being ties upon 
the plateau beneath it without disturbing its con- 
tents. These supports, in one example given by 
M. Le Due, are little figures of men bending for- 
ward under the weight of the barrel. 

Of the numerous drinking-vessels that stood 
ae the dressoir, we will first mention the hanap, 
This was a cup large enough for several persons to 
drink out of without refilling. In old times, two 
persons drank out of one cup and ate off one plate, 
ceremoniously. About the twelfth century, how- 
ever, each individual at a banquet was provided 
with a separate cup and plate. The earliest hanaps 
were of a goblet form; those of a later date had 
covers or lids, that could be taken off and laid 
aside. Sometimes this lid was also of a globular 
form, and served, turned upside down, as a small 
goblet from which the taster could sip his portion 
of the draught. Sometimes, too, covered hanaps 
had locks and keys; and handles, so that their 
contents should not get heated by contact of the 
hand. They were occasionally presented to people 
to reward them for special services; and were 
offered as prizes, as dew cups are now offered 
with us, when they were of great beauty both in 
workmanship and material. In the inventory of 
Charles V., which we have before mentioned, dated 
1380, there are fourteen hanaps, and as many 
aigutéres of gold, and a hundred and seventy-seven 
of silver-gilt, all enamelled, which last weighed 
five hundred and three marcs of silver. <A tradition 
of this cup is preserved in the name of one of our 
state officers, the hanaper. The aiguitres, or water- 
vases, also stood upon the dressoir and buffet during 
fétes and banquets. These were generally narrow- 
necked vessels, furnished with a foot, a spout or 
lip, and a handle ; but they were also made, occa- 
sionally, of the most eccentric forms, such as beasts, 
busts, figures seated on serpents, and birds, &e. An 
aiguiére preserved in the treasury of the Abbey of 
Saint-Maurice, which tradition affirms once be- 
longed to Charlemagne, is of gold, and ornamented 
not only with enamels, but with sapphires. Jasper, 
rock-crystal, onyx, calcédoine, mounted with pre- 
cious metals, were materials in frequent use ; and 
in the sixteenth century, Limoges produced an 
enormous quantity enamelled — metal. The 
aiguiére was frequently filled with scented waters, 
and carried with a basin to persons of distinction 
after a repast, when, holding their hands over the 
basin, the attendant poured the water over them, 
and they were thus washed and refreshed. This 
little ceremony was always performed, though 
occasionally two basins were employed for the 
purpose, the smaller of the two doing duty as an 
aiguicre. 

After the hanap, we may speak of the inferior 
drinking-vessels, coupes, tasses, flacons, that shone 
upon the dressvir. The coupe was a wide low 
bowl, almost as shallow as a saucer, which was, 
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however, sometimes raised upon a stem, when it 
became more of a chalice form. Personages of dis- 
tinction seem to have used covers to their cups. 
They were generally placed upon the table accom- 
panied by another cup, or cratére, from which the 
taster sipped ; or else by a small cylindrical goblet 
for the same purpose. In the celebrated Nancy 
tapestry of fifteenth-century workmanship, there is 
a repast depicted at which the guests are drinking 
from these shallow stemless cups. The tasse 
differed from these in having a handle, and some- 
times two, also a lip, or biberon. The flacon was 
taller, and had a long narrow neck like a decanter. 
Besides the precious metals, these utensils were 
often made of Venetian glass and Italian faience, 
when they were scarcely less costly. Pewter 
entered largely into household use in the days of 
old. The middle classes used it for utensils both 
for eating and drinking. The poor, and those 
vowed to poverty, used wood for both purposes. 
And the rich ate and drank from silver and gold 
till the perfection of faience rivalled those metals 
in comeliness, and potters vied with goldsmiths in 
artistic execution. The princes of the House of 
Medici, ever patrons of art, materially assisted in 
bringing about this change of fashion. One of 
them spent ten years in attempts to produce per- 
fection in porcelain, and ultimately was rewarded 
with what connoisseurs consider success. And 
another private kiln or manufactory was set up by 
the grand-equerry of Henry II. of France, in which 
were produced the wonderful pieces called Oiron 
ware, for a single specimen of which collectors 
think a thousand guineas as nought. The great 
bulk of ceramic ware was produced, however, by 
the eighteen Italian cities that took up the manu- 
facture, headed by Faenza, from which seat the 
French applied the name faience to all pottery. 
The new ware was sent as presents when formerly 
old and silver were sent. Lovers presented their 
ady-loves with little plates and dishes, full of 
fruits and sweets; and in their own cups and 
bowls inscribed the names of their fair ones, with 
mottoes and exclamations of praise. The work of 
the potters of Majorca, Urbino, Dresden, Sévres, 
and eventually of Rouen and Nevers, stood upon 
the dressoirs of the wealthy, interspersed with the 
articles we have enumerated. Specimens of ori- 
ental ware and glass were at all times esteemed as 
treasures, and must have flashed from the loaded 
sideboards luminously. It is now five hundred 
years since two Persian glasses, now in the treasury 
at Vienna, were catalogued as part of its contents. 
They are bottles decorated with gold and enamels, 
and were described in 1373 as ‘due amphore ex 
Damasco.” And we may be sure, from the number 
of i to be seen in our museuins, there were 
numberless instances of a similar care. 

Dishes such as Lucca della Robbia and Bernard 
Palissy made, with companion gourds and ewers, 
in which sirens and serpents were deftly intro- 
duced as handles, also were displayed upon the 
dresser, Unlike silver and gold, they could not be 
melted down to meet any emergency. Hence prob- 
ably the number of existing examples; whereas 
of the large metal dishes called trenchers, M. Le 
Due has not been able to find a single specimen in 
all France. French museums, however, can shew 
us several medieval platters. Before the twellth 
century, as before stated, one plate served for two 
persons; and before the culinary art was so 


advanced as to require plates at all, a slice of bread 
laid before each guest at table was the only accom- 
modation provided. A fresh slice of bread accom- 
panied each change of meat, a custom of which we 
hand down the tradition when we dish small birds 
upon toast. The old plates were smaller than 
those in use in the present day ; and those destined 
for dishes of a liquid nature were, like our soup- 
plates, deeper than those intended for dry meats. 
Quoting the inventory of Charles V. once more, 
we may note, as an instance of medieval wealth, 
that there are catalogued in it no fewer than four 
dozen large plates, twelve dozen small ones, and 
twenty dozen porringers of silver ; nearly the same 
number of silver-gilt ; forty-eight grands plats of 
gold, with thirty-six gold fruit-plates, and six 
dozen golden porringers. The golden spoons and 
forks used with these were set with precious stones 
and pearls. 

Our account of the dressoir and its display would 
not be complete without a few particulars of the 
highly ornamental chandeliers, or candlesticks, 
that took such an important place in all fétes. 
Two silver chandeliers, it will be remembered, 
stood upon the dressoir in the chamber of Isabelle 
de Bourbon, There were some that were much 
too large to be portable: these stood in churches 
and in the grand’salles of chateaux. At banquets 
and balls, the servants assisted the illumination by 
carrying wax-torches, Wax-candles were the most 
usual means of lighting up chambers; and for 
them were devised receptacles of wood, iron, 
bronze, silver, and gold, in forms as curious and 
elegant as ingenuity and taste could contrive. Six 
dozen silver-gilt chandeliers were available to light 
up a regal banquet in France before wars, ran- 
soms, and other losses caused them to be thrown 
into the melting-pot. All the gold candlesticks 
have disappeared, and but a very few silver ones 
are now to be seen : bronze examples are, however, 
still plentiful. French museums pe old candle- 
sticks, the designs of which, embodying old Scan- 
dinavian legends, prove them of great antiquity. 
Perhaps a dwartish figure is seated on a dragon, 
holding up a bell-formed flower for the socket of a 
candle ; or several dragons, emerging from foliage, 
spread themselves out to form the necessary base 
for the candlestick, whilst others crawl up the 
stem. But these could scarcely have been deemed 
fit company for the jewelled hanaps and the gor- 
geous enamelled drageoirs on the dressoir. The 
twelfth century introduced a form that corre- 
sponded better with their beauty. A tall graceful 
stem, having an ornamental ball about the centre, 
rose out of a pyramidical base, supported by three 
or more feet, and was furnished at the top either 
with a socket or with a spike on which the candle 
was fixed. Copper, gilded and enamelled, is the 
material of a candlestick of this form in the Musée 
de Cluny. M. Le Due describes another kind that 
was contemporary with this, which consisted only 
of a flat circular or polygonal plateau, from which 
sprung merely a spike for the candle to be fixed 
upon. In these the ornament was confined to the 
plateau, which was often charged with heraldic 
devices executed in enamels, and sometimes en- 
riched with figures. Another form, larger and 
later than these, possessed arms or branches pro- 
ceeding from the stem at different stages of its 
height. But it would be difficult to follow the 
countless varieties of form this utensil has assumed 
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in the hands of different artists in successive cen- 
turies: we have cited sufficient for our purpose. 
Thus we learn the dresser has seen better days ; 
and that when we suffered our sideboards to 
dwindle down to their present insignificant pro- 
ortions, we lost a grand means of making the 
interiors of our houses pictorial and charming. 


THE LADY IN BLACK. 


I am a retired tradesman, married, and something 
less than middle-aged. It is needful I should say 
just so much about myself, and that I live in a 
leasant suburb, Shirfield (so called from its being 
Puilt on what was formerly Sir George Shirfield’s 
estate), on the outskirts of the town of Dock- 
hampton. 

Coming home in the last *bus on a very rainy 
night of January 1869, I was the only inside pass- 
enger, with the exception of a lady in black. It 
was a fine steaming rain, like the evening of a 
washing-day—very oppressive, warmly moist and 
miserable ; and two of the bus windows were left 
open to admit the air, such as it was. At all 
events, there being no wind, the foggy moisture 
which came in appeared to me a shade fresher than 
the sour exhalations from the damp straw at the 
bottom of the ’bus. Concluding, however, from 
repeated coughs of the lady in black, that the 
draught was objectionable to her, I offered to close 
the windows. She gratefully assented in a feeble 
voice, explaining that a dreadful cold had settled 
on her lungs. There was no light in the ’bus, but 
as we rumbled past straggling lamps, the moment- 
ary gleams which lit up the darkness just enabled 
me to distinguish, spite of her thick veil, that the 
lady was old pact at least to be my mother, and 
that her face bore marked traces of suffering. With 
little reticence, therefore, especially as we had three 
miles to travel, I addressed to her some com- 
monplaces about the weather and the locality to 
which we were going. She replied only in mono- 
syllables ; but co presently aware, from a low 
fluttering sound proceeding from her corner, that 
my companion was sobbing. 

‘I am going home,’ she said, ‘ where no home is 
left ; and why I go there, except to find a corner 
to die, I cannot tell. Could you inform me if 
there is’—she paused and sobbed—‘a workhouse 
in Shirfield ?” 

I told her no; that we were in the county rate, 
and the workhouse in connection with our district 
would be Stonehurst Union. 

She was very respectably dressed, as well as I 
could see from the occasional glimmers of light 
which broke in, and I ventured to hope she was 
taking too gloomy a view of her position. This 
led to longer conversation; so that before the 
journey was finished, I had gradually elicited her 
very painful story, which was something like this. 

Her maiden name it seemed was Adela Shir- 
field, only child of Sir George Shirfield, whose 
estate, near forty years ago, had been staked in the 
betting-ring, and lost. Sir George, utterly ruined, 
chose suicide in preference to beggary. But his 
daughter having a splendid contralto voice, came 
to London, and, after many disappointments, suc- 
ceeded in achieving a great success as an opera- 
singer under a feigned name. Previous to this, 
however, she had warried a man who speculated 
on her voice turning out a fortune, and who no 


sooner found his anticipation realised, than he 
began to lead an idle dissipated life, squandering 
at the gaming-table his wife’s earnings to such a 
reckless extent, that, notwithstanding their large 
income, she and her husband lived a life of per- 
petual debt and difficulty. Tll-usage and blows 
were the wife’s frequent portion, until at last she 
obtained a judicial separation from her husband, 
Then her voice began to go—rest and travel utterly 
failed to restore its quality. She was relegated to 
concert-singing, and thence to the music-hall, 
where for some years she had lived on a past 
reputation, being retained merely on sufferance, 
Finally, there came a time when the kindest 
manager could no longer keep her. Sickness 
exhausted her last small savings; and now, a 
woman of nearly sixty, she had that day spent her 
last half-sovereign in a third-class ticket to bring 
her to the place where she was born, that, if 
possible, she might die there. 

Her story certainly excited my pity, the more 
so for feeling how cruel a sight the daylight had 
in store for her—villa residences and suburban 
streets covering every bit of the old estate, and not 
a vestige of her old home left, nor a soul to know 
her. I should have offered a trifle of money, but 
feared to give offence, for it was plain to me that 
she was a lady. 

When the ’bus stopped at the Sir George's Arms, 
I offered my hand to assist her to alight. It was 
well I did so, for she fainted on the step. With 
the help of the landlord, we carried her into the 
inn, and gave her brandy. On recovering a little, 
she owned with reluctance it was weakness—that 
she had tasted no food that day. I therefore 
ordered her some tea, slipped a small piece of gold 
into her hand, and, without waiting for thanks, 
walked to my home. 

Had I then mentioned to my wife just what 
I have written down, it would ens saved me a 
good deal both in money and annoyance. But 
finding friends at home, pleasant conversation soon 
drove an adventure so ordinary as the assistance 
of a person in distress quite out of my head, and 
next day it scarcely seemed worth the telling. 

A week afterwards I received a note in a man’s 
handwriting, stating that ‘a gentleman’ wished to 
see me at the Sir George’s Arms, On going there, 
I was shewn into a private room with something 
like a suppressed titter on the part of the landlord, 
and there I saw—the lady in black. She admitted 
having written the letter, and disguised her hand- 
writing, justifying her conduct on the ground that 
my wife might otherwise suspect me of carrying on 
an intrigue. The idea was certainly ridiculous, 
for, in addition to the woman’s gray hairs, her 
features were anything but well-favoured, to say 
nothing of two great scar-marks across her fore- 
head—witnesses, she said, to her husband’s bru- 
tality. Her object, it appeared, in desiring to see 
me was merely to convey her thanks for what she 
called my very great kindness, and, did I know 
of a situation as housekeeper, or any position of 
trust which she could undertake ? 

I did not. 

‘ You evidently mistrust my story, she went on. 
‘Tf l were an impostor, I should be ready enough 
with proofs of my identity ; I have nothing, as it 
is, but two old torn letters from my father, written 
to me when a school-girl’? These she produced, 
very yellow and worn. They did not look like 
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forgeries (I had formerly seen specimens of Sir 
George Shirfield’s handwriting), but I regarded 
them with some suspicion after the note she had 
sent me. ‘There was a piano in the room. I 
remarked that, with her musical abilities, there 
could be no doubt she could play. She imme- 
diately seated herself at the piano, and having 
played a great part of the overture to Anna Bolena 
magnificently, began the accompaniment to the 
Lute Song, when, after making one effort to sing 
it, she broke out crying, and closed the instrument. 
That her voice was irretrievably gone, there could 
be no mistake. 

I confess I believed her story—the more readily 
as she confirmed her experiences (operatic and 
otherwise) by many anecdotes and details of 
persons and places with some of which I was 
familiar. However, I was unable to recommend 
her any situation. She did not beg of me, rather 
to my surprise, as I took my leave, wondering in 
my mind how she, if penniless, as had been stated, 
could afford to remain at the hotel. 

The reason I refrained from detailing the whole 
circumstances to my wife when I got home, was no 
doubt a silly one. I reflected, that when I came 
to explain that the note sent me was not, as it 
purported to be, written by a gentleman, but by a 
woman, and that it was a woman I went to meet 
at the Sir George's Arms, the whole affair would 
appear involved in a certain amount of suspicion, 
which would require a deal more explaining. At 
anyrate, I thought the simplest course was to 
hold my tongue. I should have done this strictly, 
but my wife had previously seen the note, and to 
her casual inquiry as to who the ‘ gentleman’ was, 
I foolishly replied with the first fib that came to 
hand. 

Some days afterwards, I met the landlord of the 
Sir George’s Arms in the street. He said there was 
a bill of eight-and-twenty shillings owing by me 
on account of board and lodging for the ‘4 in 
black. It appeared she had represented me as a 
very old friend ‘ of years gone by,’ who was willing 
to pay her hotel bill. The landlord had at first 
doubted this, until, on my immediately coming on 
receipt of a note, and spending an hour in her 
company whilst she played the piano, it seems he 
had believed me to have reasons of my own for 
wishing my acquaintance kept secret—had trusted 
her, and allowed her to go away on the under- 
standing I was to pay her bill! I paid it, not 
wishing my folly to become tap-room talk—but 
honestly told the landlord the facts of the case, 
denouncing his late lodger as an impostor. The 
fact of my paying the bill, however, only served to 
confirm the man’s suspicions. 

I felt that now there was far too much to tell 
my wife: the fainting lady—taking her to an inn 
—receiving a note from her under false colours, 
then telling a fib about that note myself—visiting 
her at the hotel to hear her play—and finally paying 
her bill. The lady in black might be as old as 
Methuselah, but it would appear suspicious for all 
that ; and not caring to arouse suspicions diflicult 
to allay without the production of the lady in 
black herself, I was silent. 

Two months passed. Then I received a note as 
aa dated from an entirely different part of the 
own : 

Gatton Vitis, Burnuam Roan, 


Str—I am desired by my father, Major Lind- 


say, who has recently returned from India, to say 
that he intended calling on you, but is prevented b 
illness, and therefore begs you will be good enoug 
to come and see him ee about eleven o’clock to- 
morrow morning, at his temporary lodgings as 
above.—Yours, &c. ee Lone. 

I say I received this note. It was, in fact, my 
wife who opened it.—Did I know Major Lindsay ? 
No. It was just possible that he might be a former 
customer, who had purchased some of the com- 
modities I used to send to an agent in Bombay— 
and I said so, although I had no moral doubt it 
was from the lady in black. At first, I thought of 
making a clean breast of it, and getting my wife to 
call at Galton Villa. But, if I did so, I reflected 
there was no knowing what plausible tale this 
very accomplished personage in black might invent 
to the injury of my character ; and again, the note 
might not be from her after all. 

I went. Galton Villa is a large and respectable 
house in Burnham Road. The family, it appears, 
was away, and the lady in black had obtained 
admission there through acquaintance with the 
servants, for whom she was doing a little plain 
needlework, and had cajoled them into giving her 
permission to meet a gentleman for a few minutes 
in the dining-room of the house on this identical 
morning. This the lady in black told me with 
great coolness—proceeding to assure me that press- 
ing need was her only excuse for imposing on me 
in the matter of the hotel bill, and that self-preser- 
vation is a great instinct of nature, insomuch as a 
drowning man will save himself even at the 
expense of throttling a swimmer. It appeared she 
wanted some money, which I gave her, glad enough 
to escape from a house in which I felt I had no 
business. 

Of course, this only added one more to the many 
suspicious elements I was now anxious to keep to 
myself. The particular fib by which I explained 
it to my wife I really forget—there were so many 
to follow—but I felt that truth was no longer 

ible to me in the matter except the whole 
truth, which had now become far too involved to 
make a respectable appearance. 

It is needless to describe the notes—some half- 
dozen—which followed, each requesting an appoint- 
ment at a different place; or to tell how, after 
fibbing so much, I feared to evade a summons from 
this miserable impostor in black, lest a woman so 
skilful in intrigue as she proved herself to be, 
might combine truth and falsehood tvo deftly for 
the peace of my home. She called herself by many 
names, but was generally known to me as Mrs 
George. 

Her messengers were selected with remarkable 
skill. Now it was a soldier who had served with 
my brother in the Bengal army, and brought a 
request that I would call in the evening; now a 
tradesman about an account ; and once it was a 
parson, who was himself deceived, and told me the 
note which he brought had been delivered him by 
a sick woman, who prayed him to give it into my 
hands, and to say that an old school-fellow of my 
mother’s desired to see me before she died. It was 
evident that this lady in black had devoted a great 
deal of her time to making inquiries about my 
previous life and circumstances, in order to use 
them in such a way as to make me an accomplice 
in a clandestine correspondence resulting in inter- 
yieWs. 
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street contains nothing but houses of ill-fame, 
which are here a government undertaking. Girls 
are brought up in these houses, and often marry out 
of them. The Japanese do not seem to look down 
upon or despise them in any way. Those I saw 
were mostly very ugly ; here and there a passable 
face. They were playing battledore and shuttle- 
cock in the street. If one of the players misses 
the shuttlecock, the other playfully slaps her 
with the battledore. I saw men play the game 
with paint-brushes stuck through their hair, and 
the moment one made a miss, the other plucked 
out his brush, and made a black mark on his 
opponent’s face. I passed innumerable stalls of 
eatables with little rolls of rice rolled up in 
pancake, or in fresh or salt fish. 

Here a juggler had gathered a large crowd, and 
assured them he would begin the performance the 
moment they paid in the requisite amount. 
There peeps were to be had through six holes 
into a small camera, and the paintings were 
explained in a lugubrious chant. The temples 
were much frequented. Those I saw had a flight 


| of stairs leading up to a platform on which an 


| altar was raised, and some candles lit. 


As the 


| pious came to the steps, they pulled a long rope 
| attached to a big lamp-shaped gong, made a great 


| noise, threw some coin wrapped in paper on to 


| the platform, clapped their hands, as if to ask the 
| deity to give his best attention, said a short prayer, 
_ and walked off. 


We called on a number of merchants, and were 
received with deep salams. They put their hands 
to their feet, and bow nearly to the ground. All 
receive and make presents to-day. Foreign mer- 
chants often send champagne; and we saw many 
Japanese drinking champagne, and a few very 
intoxicated. Some gave us little presents of paper 
and knick-knacks. Everything meant for a present 


_ is tied with a red and white string, to which often 
_a small paper-bag, containing a piece of fish, is 
_ attached. I was told that fish in Japan was the 
| emblem of prosperity, like corn with us. The 


scrupulous cleanliness of the houses delighted me. 


| The floor is raised about eighteen inches from the 


ground, and covered with beautiful white matting. 
Everybody leaves his shoes in a corner of the 
lower floor before ascending the raised portion. 

I saw no furniture, to call such. As it was 


_ cold, all cowered on their heels round a charcoal 
| fire in a copper dish. No chairs, sofas, tables, or 


beds: everything is done on the floor. One 
merchant brought us tea. He poured it into little 
cups; and as there were no saucers, he put the 
cup into a tray, with a hole into which the cup 
fitted, and offered us the tray for us to take the 
cup out of it. 

All women and many men walk on wooden 
clogs or pattens. They look like little footstools, 
with a strap across the top to go over the foot; 
and according to the state of the weather, these 
clogs are higher or lower from the ground, 

I went into three bath-houses. One of them 


street, from which you could see all the bathers. 
None had more than a very low open railing to 
divide men and women. In all, a great number of 
both sexes sat cowering on their heels, or in other 
sitting postures, on a wooden floor. Each bather 
had a small tub of hot water before him, and 
was scrubbing him or her self with gusto. I saw 
women of all ages as well as mere children. Two 
women had new-born, or at least quite recently 
born babies with them. One man, after boiling 
himself the colour of a lobster, only put on a 
loose jacket, covering him to a little below the 
waist, and carried his leggings and other belong- 
ings in his hand, to let his naked body grow cool 
gradually as he stalked home along the crowded 
street. Nobody paid the slightest attention. The 
thing is quite amazing, and proves more deci- 
sively than anything that all ideas of propriety 
are simply questions of latitude. The gentle- 
men who were with me had seen these bath- 
houses often, and the novelty having worn off, 
they expressed a kind of bidsé astonishment at the 
interest I took in these strange proceedings. 
To-morrow we go to Yedo. 


Yeno, 24 February. 
Our party consisted of five gentlemen beside 
myself. We started from Yokohama about 9 a.m, 
in a light open carriage with two horses (both 
er. he distance to Yedo is variously 
called sixteen, twenty, and twenty-four miles. [ 
fancy it is about twenty or twenty-one miles. A 
few miles out of Yokohama, the road strikes 
into the Tokaido or government road, extending 
for four hundred miles~a beautiful hard smooth 
street, with houses on each side all the way 
between the two towns. For continuity of houses 
and people, it is like a drive from Highgate to 
Richmond, but with a uniform low house of at 

most two stories, without public buildings of an 

kind, and without the landmark of a chure 
steeple or other high structure. The life and 
movement on the road were splendid. Officers on 
horseback, in strange hats and dresses, with three, 
four, or six followers, all fully armed, and with a 
groom running in front ; naked coolies, splendidly 
tattooed, with heavy burdens ; travelling-chairs, in 
which the unfortunate traveller has to put his 
legs up in the air, or underneath his body, pro- 
pelled at a brisk trot by naked carriers, stopping 
every now and then to poise the pole on which the 
chair is slung on two high sticks, and then to 
shift the burden to the other shoulder; open 
travelling- chairs, and others carefully covered 
with blinds of matting ; shabby ones, and splendid 
affairs with a following of coolies carrying trunks 
and other travelling impedimenta;_ half-naked 
men going home leisurely from the bath-house ; 
children without end, often so funnily got up 
like their parents in full fig, that they would be 
invaluable at a fancy-ball ; young and old people 
innumerable, flying kites of all shapes, square and 
round, and like enormous butterflies, but all with- 
out tails, and none triangular, like ours ; fish and 
greens carried to and from market ; shops all open, 
and in full swing; the interior of every little 
house almost identical ; women in all stages of 
dress and undress, having their elaborate coiffure 
done for them, or painting and flouring themselves. 
There was no end to the ever rapid current of 


was only railed off by open lattice-work from the 


human life, and 1 am giddy with it now as I think 
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of it. Our horses had their mouths washed at a 
tea-house, and a damsel, dubbed by the Yoko- 
hamites Black-eyed Susan, came with tea and 
sweets. The tea without sugar and milk is an 
acquired taste, and I have not acquired it yet. 
At Kawasacci, about half-way, we stop to change 
horses, and have tiffin in the tea-house. Mysterious 
cooking of small bits of fish, rice, meat, pickles, 
and greens goes on on the ground floor. We go 
up-stairs, take off our boots, and squat on the 
beautiful clean mats, or have a low bench to sit on. 
Ten young women, all more or less painted, and 
all more than less ugly, wait upon us, and help us 
with our tiffin. Carriage and horses cross the 
river near Kawasacci in a ferry-boat, and in about 
two hours, along the beautiful bay, we reach 
Yedo, 

An enormous fire, which broke out last Satur- 
day, has destroyed miles of houses. Some people 
call it four miles ; but Japanese figures are not to 
be trusted. The population of Yedo is variously 
estimated at from one to three millions, and 
nobody can get at the approximately correct figure. 
Perfect order reigned im the district where the 
fire had raged. The rubbish was being carted 
away, and already new houses were springing up 
here and there. They will be as like those that 
were burned down as one pea is to another. 
Although not a vestige remains of the burned 
houses, you see everywhere the so-called godowns, 
or fireproof warehouses of mud or adobe, which 
polirm ~ form the bank portion of a merchant's 
establishment, standing erect and perfectly un- 
harmed. As soon as a fire breaks out, the owner 
of a shop packs all his goods into the godown, 
shuts the mud doors on it, and leaves it to its 
fate, till the fire has burned itself out, when he 
comes back, and finds all his property safe. This 
arrangement is the more necessary, as fire-insurance 
is unknown here. 

Yedo did not in any way impress me as a capital. 
It spreads over miles and miles ; but the houses 
are low, and almost all alike; and no ce, 
theatre, or temple is so prominent as to strike the 
eye, and make the stranger feel that he can take a 
hold of the locality in his mind. We are settled 
in a large new hotel, recently started by a Japanese 
company. It is a rather imposing building, in the 
Japanese style, and overlooks the bay. ‘The ser- 
vants are all Japanese, and nobody talks English 
except the manager. The furniture is a caution, 
and goes to pieces if you look at it im anger. At 
3 P.M., we went out and made for the Tycoon’s 
mausoleum, called Shiba. In a very beautiful 
wood of pines and cedars we saw the most curious 
congeries of temples and funereal monuments, 
The gates seemed all to be shut, and stray porters 
denied us admission, and Peter sent us on to Paul. 
We had no guide, and should never have got in 
but through our British perseverance. Some of 
our party, after scaling walls, and making out the 
topography of the place, at last discovered a kind 
of guard-house full of priests. They, of course, 
assured us that admission was out of the question, 
but after a while insinuated that a Mexican dollar 
might work wonders, 

To describe what I saw when the priests made 
us take off our boots, and carried us by intricate 
and beautifully matted s to the holy of 
holies, is next to impossible, as form and colour 
could not be rendered in words. A hundred times 


a day I —— that I do not draw, to fix in my 
memory the delicious pictures of people, build. 
ings, and the thousand strange objects I see con- 
tinually. 

To-day, at the Tycoon’s mausoleum, I was more 
than ever sorry not to handle brush or pencil, [ 
saw two huge open courts, filled the one with stone, 
the other with bronze pillars or monuments, of an 
apparently prescribed form, and serving on certain 
anniversaries for illuminations. They are given 
ny daimios, or great feudal lords, to reigning 

ycoons, in memory of some deceased ancestr: 


Tycoon. Beyond these bronze and stone pillar- |} 
courts, we were led up a flight of steps to one || 


chief stone pillar, standing by itself, partly in an 
enclosure of evergreens, partly walled in by corru- 
gated copper sheets, which had got black. This 
pillar, crowned by a kind of stone canopy, con- 
tained, as we were informed, the ashes of the two 
famous Tycoons, Sczedai and Kudai, or some such 
names; the former quite unpronounceable, and 
sounding like a Polish village. Connected with 
these courts were a series of temples, which were 
only opened to us after a long parley. They were 
rich in gold vessels, beautiful brocade hangings, 
and fanciful painted and gilded wood-carvings. On 
the altars stood all kinds of sweetmeats, fans, and 
other trumpery. Painted images, like saints in 
Italian chapels, stood at the back of the altars, 
Owen Jones would give much for the colouring of 
these ceilings and doors. The tiled roofs are very 
fantastic, curled up at the corners into chimeras; 
and from the level of the chapel, which is up a 
flight of stairs, and, so to say, on the first floor, a 
sloping verandah, or second roof, of black, smooth 
ebony, juts out, and runs all round the temple, 
giving a graceful tapering down from the upper 
roof, and making a splendid contrast to the beauti- 
ful white matting within. I fear nobody who 
reads this will have the remotest idea what this 
mausoleum is like; but I daresay it will bring 
the thing back to my mind. There is a fortune 
for a caricaturist and for architectural painters 
here. Carl Werner and Louis Haghe would pro- 
duce gems. 

After the priests had shewn everything which 
they had successively declared impossible to be 
shewn, we left, and ascended a very steep stone 
flight of stairs, perhaps up a hundred steps, to see 
the sun set, and take a bird’s-eye view of Yedo 
from Outang Jama. A very pretty girl, the first I 
have seen in Japan, came to offer us tea and some 
drink made from cherry-blossoms, which tasted to 
me like scented warm water. 

I understand that Japan is very much im- 
poverished by years of war, and failures of rice 
and cotton crops, which are probably the conse- 
quence of war. While she never imported rice, 
eighty cargoes of rice are now on the way to 
Yokohama; and while she used to ort cotton 
to England, she has now to bring it from China. 
But the war is over ; the Tycoon is banished, and 
the Mikado reigns alone. How strange that only 
after the Americans and Europeans had got their 
treaty, they found out that there was a power 
beyond the Tycoon—the Mikado—of whose exist- 
ence they had had no idea! 


Yeno, 3d February. 
A little before ten this morning, we walked 


away into the country. Cheapside at noon, minus | 
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all the omnibuses and cabs, would give some idea 


of the crowds in the streets of Yedo. Heavy 
loads are being pushed along on high two-wheeled 
carts ; and the coolies who push them encourage 
each other by cries, which are taken up by each 
man alternately, as if the Russian orchestra, in 
which each man only played one note, was per- 
forming a piece of music. Officers and their 
followers trot along briskly; men get shaved 
before their shops, iooking the,picture of misery, 
while the barber, with a little knife, scrapes them 
all over their face, takes soundings of their ears 
and noses, cleans the eyes, and goes into every 
crevice and wrinkle of the skin. The victim has 
generally to hold a tray to collect the gleanings of 
the barber. The Japanese wear no long tails, 
like the Chinese, but have the crown and front of 
the head shaved, and the back-hair tied into a 
little tail four or five inches long, which is folded 
up oy! on the top of the head. I noticed 
that while the men stared stolidly, many women 
and children rushed aside and took furtive looks 
at us, as if we were objects of wonder. 

After about an hour’s walk, we got into the 
country, and a most lovely and fertile country it 
was, in the highest state of cultivation. Rice-fields 
under water alternated with tea-gardens, barley- 
fields, and all kinds of vegetable grounds, High 
and fine pines in charming groves relieved the eye 
here and there. A walk of about eight miles 
brought us to Oji, where the pretty tea-house made 
us welcome. It is situated on a rapid streamlet, 
which cuts its way through steep rocks, and on 
both sides of which the houses are perched most 
fantastically. The tea-house is the picture of clean- 
liness. The white soft mats are a joy to look at 
and to walk upon. All the ground floor seems 
open and without walls, The different rooms are 

artitioned off by screens, which run on slides, and 
~ small squares of paper instead of panes. The 
weather being superb, and the temperature like 
a fine day in May in England, we took up our 
quarters in a pretty open summer-house in the 
garden. A thatched roof, lined with matting, 
rested on bamboo trees, and the raised platform 
under it had the usual delightfully soft covering of 
white mats, Foreigners do not generally go about 
alone in Yedo, and the government supplies them 
gratis with an escort of yakonins, or native police- 
men. We were six, and had five yakonins with 
us. <A posse of them is always to be found in an 
outer court of the hotel. As they generally travel 
on horseback, they opened their eyes at the idea of 
so long a walk as we proposed to take, but finally 
trudged on with us. They wear a lackered heavy 
hat of wicker-work, shaped like a flower-basket, 
and provided inside with rolls of padded cotton, to 
aed 9 off a sword-cut. Each had two swords, and 
walked on straw sandals, held on to the foot 
by a straw strap, going in between the great toe 
and the rest of the foot. The yakonins were as 
hungry as hawks after their walk, and we all had 
a great Japanese feast. Tea was handed round to 
begin with ; then followed fish-soup in lackered 
cups ; then bonito (a huge fish) cut up in small slices, 
fried fish, pickles, rice, and sacci, or sweet spirits. 
We did not like the raw bonito, and could not 
make much of the rice with only chopsticks, so 
went in for hard-boiled eggs. Toast, which we 
had brought from the hotel, and a little brandy- 
and-water out of our flasks, completed our meal. 


Before and after the tiffin, the yakonins had a 

me of battledore and shuttlecock with the tea- 
1ouse girls, and they all ran about and rom 
like children, slapping and smearing each other 
with ink when any one made a miss, amidst shouts 
of laughter. Tiffin over, we settled our bill, which 
I preserved, buckled on our revolvers (for each of 
us carried a revolver in his belt, in case we should 
get into trouble, and the yakonins desert us), and 
walked over to Wueno (at least that is the sound 
of the name transcribed), along a high plateau, 
overlooking a splendid country from a great 
height. Beautiful evergreen oe of pines and 
bays lined the lanes. Every now and then we 
passed great estates of daimios, well enclosed by 
stone walls. At a place which the yakonins 
called Ten-Oji, we found, surrounded by a fine 
grove of pines, a high pagoda of five tiers; and 
close to it, on a pedestal, a colossal bronze image 
of Buddha, rising from a flower, bare-headed, with 
short crisp hair all over his head, and with 
both hands placed against each other in prayer. 
The statue has very considerable pretensions as a 
work of art, and seemed to me a very impressive 
object. Not far from Ten-Oji we came to the ruins 
of the Tycoon’s palace and temple, which, to judge 
by the space they cover, must have been immense 
places. I was told that a big battle had been 
fought here two years ago between the Tycoon and 
the Mikado, and lost by the former. Of the palace, 
nothing stands but the massive entrance-gate, 
riddled by rifle and cannon balls, 

Leaving these deserted places, we soon got to 
Asaxa, which is one of the liveliest parts of Yedo. 
The crowd was dense, and our procession of six 
barbarians and five yakonins e a considerable 
sensation. We visited two enormous temples, 
one belonging to the Buddha, the other to the 
Sintu, religion. In both, people dropped in to 
pray, as in Roman Catholic churches, and almost 
everybody threw some small coin wrapped in 
paper towards the altar. The Buddha temple was 
a huge red and gold and very gorgeous affair—by 
far the highest building I have seen in Yedo. At 
the top of a flight of steps, two frightful gigantic 
figures, somewhat like Gog and _ seem to 
keep guard. The temple was filled with an excited 
crowd, which swayed to and fro round huge 
lanterns, as some important ceremony seemed to 
agitate the worshippers; but I could not see it 
properly for the crowd, and could not understand 
what I did see. The temple was surrounded by a 
fair, where all kinds of games went on. Rows of 
booths are set aside for shooting at a target with 
bow and arrow. Three small targets swing before 
adrum: if you do not hit the mark your arrow 
goes bang against the drum. The Japanese seem 
very fond of this kind of archery, and sit for hours 
shooting away arrow after arrow. We tried it, but 
did not have much success, and were put to shame 
by a really lovely Japanese girl, the daughter 
of the proprietor. She was very prettily dressed, 
and when she smiled, shewed a wonderful set of 
brilliant white teeth. By way of shewing us what 


mark every time. 

The setting sun warned us to make for our hotel ; 
and as we had walked something like sixteen to 
eighteen miles, we decided to take boat. The 
river-boats are like the gondolas, minus all the 
comfort and elegance, and minus the black paint. 


to do, she took up bow and arrow, and hit the 
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We crept into the covered place, and spread our- 
selves on a mattress. We were sculled by two 
men with considerable force and skill. Away we 
went under three or four wide wooden bridges, 
past palaces of daimios, = rows of rice godowns, 
past miles of houses, till we emerged, after about 
an hour and a half, into the Bay of Yedo, and were 
only too glad to land at the pier of our hotel, there 
to rest and refresh the inner man. We had been 
out’ for nearly ten hours. I had drunk about 
twenty cups of tea, without milk or sugar, at 
various points of the journey, and felt compara- 
tively fresh in body ; while I am truly grateful to 
my hospitable entertainer for having procured me 
this most enjoyable day. 

By the way, I must not forget a wonderful scene 
on our way from Asaxa to the river. In Japan, 
every town has its yoshiwara, or quarter of ill- 
fame; but in Yedo, which is said to cover twenty- 
four square miles, every township has its own 

oshiwara. Asaxa being a kind of Westminster to 
Yedo, has a splendid ai, through which we 
walked on our way to the river. No words can 
give an idea of the crowds that swayed to and fro 
in the streets of this savoury district, nor of the 
noise of Japanese guitars and singing that came 
out of the houses, From every top story, balcony, 
and verandah, rows of bedizened women shouted 
down to the people in the street. Men sang and 
danced wildly ; but the centre of attraction at the 
moment of our passage through the sea of human 
beings, was a tallish woman walking on black 
lackered clogs, about ten inches from the ground, 
and leaning for support on the arm of a man. 
She was gorgeously dressed in silks and satins, 
with a costly obi, or scarf, holding her dress round 
the waist, with amber-coloured square sticks of 
tortoise-shell, going in every direction, like a 
bundle of arrows, through her pyramid of hair. 
Painted up to her eyes, she walked slowly and 
demurely through the admiring crowd, who seemed 
struck with admiration at the wealth of the estab- 
lishment which could turn out and parade a woman 
in such style. 

In the evening, we went to a tea-house to see the 
famous national dance called, Anglic®, John Keno, 
or John Nogi. As soon as we were all stretched full 
length on the mats of the best room in the house, 
about a dozen women squatted down beside us. 
None of them were handsome; some had those 
horrid black-dyed teeth, to which nothing would 
ever reconcile me. My kid gloves and my repeater 
delighted their souls. They listened to the watch 
in amazement, and handed round the gloves to be 
tried on by one after another. Then the music 
The former consisted of three 
guitars andadrum. The guitar or Jute has three 
strings, and is played with a thing like a largeish 
ivory shoe-horn. The sounds they produce never 
vary during the performance, and together with 
the drum, make a most hideous wild noise. Then 
two, three, and four girls successively performed 
the dance, clapping their hands, singing a uniform 
plaintive tune always in the minor key. At certain 
signs, such as raising a number of fingers, or 
stretching out the arm, certain turns have to be 
made or steps to be taken. The thing must be 
complicated, because mistakes are continually made 
by one dancer or another ; and the great point of 
the dance is, that for every mistake made a forfeit 
has to be paid in the shape of some article of dress 


being taken off. As one dress after another is 
dropped (and the girls seemed each to have about 
a dozen different shells of satin, silk, wool, cotton, 
&c. of all shapes and colours), the music and the 
dance get wilder and wilder, until the dancers 
finally appear in the dress of Mother Eve. Our 
festa was, however, not allowed to proceed to such 
extremities. The tea and sweetmeats which had 
been brought in in profusion were all discussed, 
and I was glad ohed to escape from this paradise 
of houris, with their terrible music of the spheres, 


TO MY TWO-WHEELED STEED. 


Yov are not a ‘ Bissikle,’ rhyming with ‘ physical, 
Whizzical whirligig queer— 

O Horse ! without visible legs, which we quizzical 
Hear of this year with the ear. 


Nor, are you ‘ By-siggle, not though a nice iggle 
Girl that I know accents ‘ Bi’— 

Rhymes it with ‘icicle.’ I in surprise giggle, 
Hearing this here with the ‘i. 


No; nor yet ‘ Byze-i-cal” Bless your poor ‘i's!’ I call 
This worse than either or each ; 

A most inadvisable egotistiz-ical 
Liberty (like this) with speech. 


Trusty two-wheeler, of wood and of steel or 
Iron good-tempered your frame ’s— 

(That is, if the dealer employed an annealer) : 
Don’t let us call Bi-cycles names. 


You take but a little sweet oil for your victual— 
No hostler is fee’d for your feed ; 

And if you don’t fit ill, you cost but a tittle 
To stand me in-stead of a steed. 


Nor do you get tired, except ’tis desired 
If the rings of your wheels give way ; 
Though tiréd, un-tired—whenever required, 
O Horse! you will never say Neigh ! 


On Saturday, Fuly 2, 


will be commenced the first portion of an 
ORIGINAL NOVEL, entitled 


CAREW OF CROMPTON. 


To be continued Weekly until completed. 
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